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Minister-Labor Luncheon at Columbus 

For the first time in the history of the International 
Convention of Disciples of Christ more than 50 minis- 
ters and labor leaders sat down to luncheon in the din- 
ing room of the Fort Hayes Hotel at Columbus, Ohio 
on Thursday, October 19: Due to restrictions adopted 
by the International Convention some years ago forbid- 
ding the scheduling of meal functions as a part of the 
regular convention program or public announcement of 
such functions, attendance was limited to invited 
guests. Indications are that had public announcement 
of the meeting been made the attendance would have 
been much larger. 

The meeting was arranged by Dr. Floyd Faust, pas- 
tor of the Broad Street Church of Christ, of Columbus, 
who is an active member of a religion-labor round table 
in that city. James A. Crain, executive secretary of 
the department of social welfare of The United Chris- 
tian Missionary Society, presided and guided the in- 
formal program. Leading the labor delegation was 
John Ramsay, of Columbus, Presbyterian layman and 
“missionary” of the United Steel Workers to the 
churches, About a year ago Philip Murray, president 
of the Steel Workers Union, appointed Mr. Ramsay to 
serve as a liaison man between organized labor and the 


churches with a view of promoting a wider under- 


standing of labor’s aims. Other labor guests present 
were Tom Downs, assistant director of PAC for Ohio, 
Clyde Mathews, organizer for the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers, Stanley Petroskey, CIO organizer, and 


William Spratley, organizer, United Steel Workers. 


Each of the labor speakers outlined the disabilities un- 
der which workers have labored throughout the past 
without organization and the difficulties which they 
have met in attempting to gain the right to bargain 
collectively under leaders of their own choosing. John 
Ramsay dealt with the religious hunger of the work- 


- ingman and his frequent feeling of being out of place 


in the average church. He pointed out that workers in 
increasing numbers are becoming aware that good 


“wages, better hours and working conditions are not 


enough. They have, he said, a hunger for spiritual 
leadership that only the church can supply. He related 
his early experience, now happily a thing of the past, 
when as a worker in the steel mills he became an active 


leader in a labor union and was asked to resign his 


membership in his church where he had served as a 


leader in Christian Endeavor and as a deacon. His re- 


- ply was that if the church belonged to the boss he 


would gladly resien, but if it belonged to Jesus Christ 


he would stick. Meetings such as this one, he declared, 


indicate that such a thing could not occur now. Other 


_ speakers related experiences as workers attempting to 
form their own organizations and to secure better 
wages, hours and working conditions. One of the 
- representatives of the C.1.0. Political Action Commit- 
tees, described the aims of that group, declaring 
that its purpose is to educate workers to their rights 
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_ sent campaign, 


and responsibilities as citizens of the nation. While 


‘the committee supports President Roosevelt in the pre- 
he declared that no member of a union 
(Continued on Page 4) 
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The Disciples Are Growing Up 


The Disciples of Christ are approaching maturity 
as a religious movement, if the International Conven- 
tion at Columbus, Ohio, October 17-22 can be taken 
as an indication. Too often in the past our conventions 
have been marked by attitudes and conduct that 
seemed to indicate that we were still in the adolescent 
stage as a religious movement. But at Columbus it 
was different. Spiritual maturity was evidenced by 
the emphasis which the convention placed upon things | 
that matter and its lack of pre-occupation with petty 
discords and the trivia of sectarian differences. The 
spirit of awareness of the times was manifested in 
nearly all of the addresses and was particularly mark- 


ed in Dr. Lemmon’s presidential address, in the ad- _ 


dresses of Dr. Edwin T. Dahlberg, fraternal delegate 
from the Northern Baptist Convention, J. B. Hunter, 
Dr. Mordecai Johnson, president of Howard Univers- 
ity, Dr. Guy Emery Shipler, Dr. Mark A. Dawber and 
Dr. Alexander Paul. 3 


In no phase of the convention’s activity was spirit- 
ual maturity more evident than in its statements of 
conviction about the pressing problems of the hour. 
When the convention met in Columbus in 1928 little 
or no attention was given to social issues. The con- 
vention was held in Columbus again in 1937 and reso- 
lutions dealing with world peace, military training, 
labor, economic and racial justice were strongly op- 
posed both in the Committee on Recommendations and 
on the floor of the convention by those who believe that 
the church should proclaim principles but should re- 
main silent on programs. In contrast, the 1944 con- — 
vention adopted without dissent resolutions that 
would have occasioned bitter debate seven years ago. 
A number of these resolutions are printed in the ac- 
companying supplement to this issue of Social Action 
News-Letter. Perusal of them at once reveal how. 
much the Disciples of Christ have grown in their ap- 
preciation of the responsibility of a vital religious 
movement to the age in which it lives. The resolution 
“To Secure and Perpetuate a Just and Permanent 
Peace” puts the Disciples of Christ squarely on record 
against a peace of vengeance and economic conquest 
and demands that the peace and the world organiza- 
tion that comes out of the war shall be based upon 
Christian principles in which the security, justice and 
happiness of all peoples are given consideration. It 
stands for a world organization which decisions will 
represent the collective will of the society of nations 
democratically arrived at and for a world organiza- 
tion sufficiently strong to restrain those who would 
threaten the peace of the world, but using justice, 
security, goodwill and cooperation as its primary 1n- 
struments. It sets forth certain principles which Dis- 
ciples of Christ believe must be determinative if jus- 
tice, security and decency are to govern the affairs of 
mankind. Perhaps most important of all, it asserts 
that the church of Christ has not left the nations with- 
out a witness to the will of God as it has been vouch- 
safed to Christians, listing conference after confer- 
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Peace-Time Conscription to Be ‘Put Over,’ 
Report 


2 Reports coming out of Washington indicate that the 


forces pushing for permanent military conscription 


are determined to ‘put over’ their program as soon as 
Congress reconvenes after the election. Proponents 
of the measure are said to feel that if the matter is 
left to be determined after the war ends public opposi- 
tion will be so strong that a conscription law cannot 
be passed. Senator Robert R. Reynolds, of North 
Carolina, chairman of the Senate Committee on Mili- 


tary Affairs, is reported by the Washington Post as 


determined to call his committee together on November 
14 and ask for hearings on the bill. The House com- 
mittee is expected to hold separate hearings on the 
measure. It is predicted that the issue will be brought 
to a vote soon after it is presented. 

Opposition to the measure has been voiced by a 
number of groups of power and influence. The Na- 


tional Commission on Christian Higher Education of 


the Association of American Colleges, representing 426 
institutions of higher learning, meeting in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, on August 8, 1944, voted unanimously against 
the advisability of drafting at this time a long-range 


- peace-time program for either National Service or 


Compulsory Military training. The International Con- 


vention of Disciples of Christ, in session at Columbus, 
Ohio, October 17-22, 1944 (see Supplement) passed 


with but one dissenting vote, a resolution opposing 
enactment of any legislation providing for peace-time 
conscription while the war is going on. The conven- 
tion pointed out that the present Selective Service Act 
provides for compulsory military service until six 
months following the end of the war, that permanent 
policies of national defense should not be determined 
until post-war settlements and the nature of the world 
organization have been determined, that such a drastic 
change in American policy ought not to be undertaken 
without adequate public discussion and that no such 
discussion can be had while several million men and 
women most concerned with the issue are out of the 
country. 

As indicated above, the forces behind this movement 
are determined to ‘put over’ this measure before the 
American people have opportunity to discuss it or to 
make up their minds about it. If this effort is to be 
stopped every citizen who wants to see the United 
States avoid the pitfalls which have plagued European 
nations since 1870 must act at once. Write your Con- 
gressman and your two Senators at once. Public op- 
position can stop this measure until the American 
poe have had the opportunity to know where it leads 
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Who Is an ‘American’? 


4A 


The provincially-minded American who likes to cry 


“America for the Americans!” needs to re-think his 
slogan. Who is an American? Is it some one of my 
own color, racial background, religion and social 
status? Those isolationists who fear every one whom 
they dislike appear to think so. But the facts prove 
the contrary. The Gospel Messenger, official organ of 
the the Church of the Brethren, points out that the 
term “American” includes more than 300,000 Indians, 
330,000 Orientals, 60,000,000 Anglo-Saxons, 10,000,000 
Irish, 15,000,000 Teutonics, 9,000,000 Slavs, 5,000,000 
Italians, 4,000,000 Scandanavians, 2,000,000 French, 
13,000,000 Negroes, 1,000,000 Finns, 1,000,000 Lithu- 
anians, 1,000,000 Greeks. And it might have added 
1,500,000 Latin-Americans and 4,000,000 Jews. And 
Americans are 2,000,000 Episcopalians, 40,000,000 
evangelical Protestants, 22,000,000 million Roman 
Catholics, 1,000,000 Eastern Orthodox, 650,000 Mor- 
mons, 100,000 Quakers, 500,000 Christian Scientists, 
and other religious sects too numerous to mention. 
“Americans” are Poles and Czechs and Latvians and 
Russians and Filipinos and Japanese and a hundred 
other races and nationalities. 

Determining who is an American is like determining 
who is my neighbor. The man who put that question 
to Jesus thought of his neighbor in terms of a fellow- 
countryman, a fellow-religionist, a person who lived 
next door to him or around the corner. It was a person 
of his own sept or clan or tribe, of his own sect or 
circle. Jesus gave him an unforgetable answer in the 
parable of the Good Samaritan. It was a despised Sa- 
maritan that showed mercy and proved his neighbor- 
liness. Who is an American? Why, he is a member of 
the battalion of Americans of Japanese ancestry so 
often decorated by General Mark Clark for gallantry 
in action on the Italian front. He is a Jewish boy that 
died in machine-gun fire in New Guinea. He is a Mexi- 
can lad giving his life for the dream of democracy, a 
Negro, a Filipino, an Indian, a Pole, a Czech, an Itali- 
an, a Jew, a Catholic a Protestant. An American is 
one who loves America and devotes himself to the 
dream of liberty and justice for all. There is a Negro 
spiritual one phrase of the refrain of which says, “Ev’- 
body talkin’ ’bout heaben ain’t goin’ there.’ So it is 
with being an American. Talking about being an 
American does not make one an American. 
Americanism is something more than fiag-waving 
and beating the tom-toms of provincial nationalism, 
sectionalism, sectarianism, and suspicion. He is an 
American, and he only, who loves America, the 
principles upon which she was founded, the faith that 
supported the Founding Fathers, the belief that all 
men are “created equal and are endowed by their Crea- 
tor with certain inalienable rights,” and who seeks to 
have these rights made actual and real in the life of 
every human being within the confines of the nation. 


English Quakers Carry on Relief Work . 

A letter from Sydney Bailey, London, quoted in 
Information, published by the American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee, reveals that English Quakers have 100 
men in France, doing ambulance work, mobile hospital 
work and civilian relief. They have 42 men in Italy do- 
ing relief, typhus control and blood transfusion work, 
With 25 men in Cairo and 83 men and women for relief 
teams destined for Greece, Albania and Yugoslavia. 
There are 19 men working in Syrian clinics, 39 in pub- 
lic health work in Ethiopia, 18 in India, 117 in China, 
12 prisoners of war, 140 in English hospital work, 150 


in training for overseas work and 40 seconded for | 


Friends Relief Service. 
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On Social Frontiers 

A new mile-stone was reached in Southern inter- 
racial relations when a Negro recently became presi- 
. dent of the Lynchburg, Virginia, interdenominational 
ministers’ union. Originally elected as vice president, 
_the Negro minister succeeded to the presidency with 
the full approval of his white colleagues when the 
president accepted a call to a pastorate in another city. 


The lightest regular fullback in college football this 
year is George Kita, 165-pound Japanese American on 
the Drake University team, according to The Pacific 
Citizen, organ of the Japanese American Citizens 
League. Kita, former Fresno (Calif.) State College 
star, played the regular guard position on the Drake 
team last year, but was switched to the backfield posi- 
tion because of his ability in running and blocking. 
The Drake team was undefeated in its first three 
games of the season. 

* * 

_The Supreme Court on October 12 took under ad- 
visement two cases which may vitally affect the whole 
program of the government relative to evacuation and 
relocation of Japanese Americans. Fred T. Koremat- 
su, born in Oakland, California, sued to test the valid- 
ity of the evacuation orders issued by Lieut. General 
John L. DeWitt, under which Japanese residents were 
removed from West Coast areas. Mitsuye Endo, born 
in Sacramento, California, sued to test the right of the 
government to detain American citizens in relocation 
centers. Counsel for Miss Endo declared that reloca- 
tion authorities had told her that she might leave the 
relocation center provided she would agree not to re- 
turn to California. Thereupen Chief Justice Stone is 

_ reported to have asked, “Does that imply that she will 
be loyal in one place and not loyal in another?” In 
_ two other cases brought by the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union, involving the right of the widow of a deco- 
rated American soldier and of an honorably discharg- 
ed soldier to return to California, court action was 
- blocked when the Army issued permits before the cases 
- could be brought to trial. 
ak % * 

The Fellowship of Reconciliation will observe its 
ninth annual Peace Roll Call on November 11. The 
national headquarters, 2929 Broadway, New York 25, 
New York, will supply letters which members and in- 
terested friends may mail to other persons soliciting 
membership in the FOR. The idea has been extensive- 

- ly and successfully used for several years in promoting 

the membership of the organization. Disciples of 
Christ enrolling in the FOR may also secure member- 

ship in the Disciples Peace Fellowship by so stating 

in their remittance. oot 

_ Persons interested in securing the abridged lectures 
delivered to the 1943 session of the Yale School of 
Alcohol Studies may obtain them by sending 50c to 
Wayne W. Womer, executive secretary, Alcohol Edu- 

cation Associates, Box 111, West Hartford 7, Conn. 


It is now expected that hearings on bills to create 

a permanent Fair Employment Practices Commission 
will be resumed on November 16 before the House 

Labor Committee. The Senate Committee on Educa- 

tion and Labor has reported favorably S.2048 by Sen- 

ator Chavez and early consideration by the Senate is 
expected. Unless legislation is passed by both houses 
‘before the end of the present Congress on January 1, 
1945 the hearings and all the work for passage will 
have to be done over again. The present FEPC has no 
authority over peace-time industry and is inadequate. 
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World Order Commission Revives 


Historic Document 

One of the most interesting documents released by 
the Commission on World Order is a 8Y4x11 leaflet 
entitled, “The ‘Declaration and Address’ and World 
Order.” The first copies from the press were distrib- 
uted on Sunday afternoon at the Columbus convention. 

The work of Harold L. Lunger and group of Chicago 
collaborators, the document lifts up certain principles 
enunciated by Thomas Campbell in his famous “Dec- 
laration and Address” of 1809 and shows how these 
principles, originally stated in support of the plea 
for a united church, are equally applicable to the plea 
for a united world. In the introduction the writers 
state, “We, the spiritual descendants of Thomas Camp- 
bell, feel that the propositions which he submitted to 
a divided church are equally applicable to a divided 
humanity.” 

Printed on heavy paper and using an antique form 
of type face, the publication makes an excellent docu- 


ment for reading in unison by the congregation, the — 


pastor or leader reading the introduction and the audi- 
ence reading together the five paragraphs. 
is large, the lines are well spaced and easily readable. 


It can also be used for study groups and makes a __ 
splendid leaflet to mail to the entire church member- 


ship. Supplies can be had from the Commission on 
World Order, 222 S. Downey Ave., Indianapolis 7, In- 
diana, at the following postpaid rates: 50 for 75c, 
100 for $1.35, 500 for $6.50, 1000 for $12.00, cash to 
accompany the order. are, . 


John W. Harms Heads Disciples 
Peace Fellowship 


John W. Harm, executive secretary of the Chicago 
Church Federation, was elected president of the Dis- 
ciples Peace Fellowship at the annual meeting at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, on October 20. He succeeds Harold 
Fey, who has served for the past year. Other officers 
elected were, Miss Helen Spaulding, first vice presi-_ 
dent, T. W. Simer, second vice president, Harold Lun- 
ger, secretary and James A. Crain, treasurer. The 
executive committee, in addition to the officers, con-— 
sists of Mrs. Eleanor Alexander, Oak Park, Robert 
Tesdell, Chicago, and Barton Hunter, Peoria, Illinois. 

The Fellowship held an open meeting at the Deshler- 
Wallick Hotel on Tuesday evening following the con- 
vention session. Robert Fangmeier, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, formerly state chairman of youth work for Ohio 
and now in Civilian Public Service on detached service 
with the National Service Board for Religious Objec- 
tors in Washington, D. C., Keith Howard, newspaper 
man and deacon in the First Christian Church, Hunt- — 
ington, Indiana, and Louis Ziebart, farmer and Sunday ~ 
School superintendent at the Wellington, Illinois 
Christian Church, both now members of the Civilian 
Public Service Unit at Western State Mental Hospital, 
Columbus, Ohio, discussed the conscientious objector 
problem from the standpoint of the conscientious ob- 
jector himself. Several members of the Columbus 
Unit were present as guests. Following the presenta- — 
tions a general discussion was held. On invitation Olay 
the administration, a group of 20 or 25 persons visited 
the hospital on Saturday morning, where they were 
taken on a tour of inspection by Miss Buvan, head 
nurse of the institution, and Keith Howard. During 
the tour Miss Buvan said, “I think I have never said 
this before, but I should like to say now that this group 
of young men in the Civilian Public Service Unit are 
doing a most excellent piece of work in helping to care 
for the unfortunate persons in this institution.” 
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C. O. Fund to Share in Week of Compassion 

Through arrangements perfected with the committee 
in charge of the “Week of Compassion” for war-time 
emergencies the Conscientious Objector Fund will 
henceforth share through gifts so designated by in- 
dividuals and churches which may desire a part of 
their giving to be so used. Heretofore support for 
young men of our churches in Civilian Public Service 
has been secured by entirely special solicitation and no 
war time emergency funds have been appropriated for 
the program. Under the new arrangement no specific 
amount has been set aside for this cause, but churches 
and individuals which desire to do so are urged to 
designate a part of their giving for this cause. This ar- 
rangement allows those who wish to have a share in 
this enterprise to do so, while at the same time it does 
not compel those to contribute to the fund who may 
not wish to share in it. After conference with the Con- 
scientious Objector Committee to determine its needs 
the committee in charge of the “Week of Compassion” 
campaign listed $25,000 as the amount needed for the 
period January 1, 1945 to June 30, 1946. Under this 
arrangement gifts designated to the Conscientious Ob- 
jector Fund will count toward “Week of Compassion” 
goals, which was not the case in the past. 

The Conscientious Objector Fund was not included 
in Emergency Million asking, nor was it included in 
the “Week of Compassion” last year. There has been 

however a growing sentiment throughout the whole 
brotherhood for its inclusion in future war-time emer- 
gency appeals. A number of state conventions, among 
them Nebraska, Illinois, Kansas, West Virginia and 
Southern California, have taken action asking that this 
cause be made a matter of general brotherhood con- 
cern. The state board of Pennsylvania took a similar 
action. These actions by state bodies grew out of, in 
part, embarrassment of the churches over the fact that 
three small religious bodies whose total combined mem- 
bership is less than a half million are carrying the 
- cost of this witness to the sacredness of Christian con- 
science. The actions were further motivated by the 
fact that the young men from our churches who have 
been assigned to Civilian Public Service are young 
men of recognized sincerity and Christian leadership 
in their own communities. 


Minister-Labor Luncheon at Columbus 

(Continued from Page 1) 
is compelled to contribute to the fund unless he so de- 
sires. He pointed out that the one dollar asked from 
each worker is a small amount compared to the thous- 
ands that are given to campaign funds by wealthy in- 
dividuals and certain corporations. 

Alva W. Taylor related his experiences as a pioneer 
champion of the rights of labor in the churches and 
told of some of his experiences as a mediator in 
labor disputes as a representative of ‘the National 
Labor Relations Board. In summing up the meeting 
James A. Crain said, “Every person present today 
must have been impressed with two facts. First, the 
deep sense of coricern for human values expressed by 
these representatives of labor, all of whom came up 
out of the mines, factories and mills and none of whom 
fill the cartoonists picture of the bloated, overpaid 
labor dictator. Second, there has been evident in every 
word uttered here a spiritual wistfulness to which we 
as religious leaders must give heed. Workers today 
constitute the greatest body of unevangelized people 
in America and as these workers become increasingly 
conscious of their power and their needs the church 
will neglect them only at its peril.” On the following 
morning a group of approximately 25 people met the 
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labor leaders again for an informal period of discus-— 


gion. 


The Disciples Are Growing Up 
Continued from Page 1) 
ence and pronouncement after pronouncement in 
which followers of Jesus have pointed out the way to 
brotherhood and understanding. ; 
While there would undoubtedly been some differ- 
ence of opinion over conscription as a national policy, 
the resolution urging that no peace-time conscription 
law be passed by Congress while war is in progress 


| 
, 


was adopted with only one dissenting vote. Likewise, a_ 


resolution re-affirming the historic principle of the 
right of the individual to follow his conscience in mat- 
ters of faith and doctrine and pledging support to 
those young men who in obedience to conscience have 
been classified as conscientious objectors and assigned 
to Civilian Public Service. The resolution recom- 
mended .that churches and individuals wishing to do 
so designate a portion of their giving to war emerg- 


ency calls to the Conscientious Objector Fund. The > 


committee in charge of the Week of Compassion appea! 
scheduled for next February will give effect to this 
resolution ‘by making such designations possible and 
permitting such gifts to count on the church’s goal. 

The resolution adopted on the alcohol problem was 
one of the most drastic ever passed by an International 
Convention. It calls for increased emphasis upon alco- 
hol education in all age groups. It points out that 
alcohol addiction is “frequently symptomatic of deeper 
personality and environmental maladjustments” and 
urges that more attention be given to training children 
for normal lives. For the first time, attention is focus- 
ed upon the individual alcoholic as a victim of person- 
ality disease which requires specialized and long-con- 
tinued therapy. New too is the call for sanitariums 
for the treatment of alcoholics and the declaration that 
since the federal and state government profit from 
liquor revenue the maintenance of such sanitariums 
should be at public expense, shared in by a tax on the 
profits of the liquor industry. 


The Disciples of Christ are growing up also in mat-. 


ters relating to labor and to race relations. Elsewhere 
in this issue is the story of a luncheon attended by 
more than 50 ministers and labor leaders. The Desh- 


jer-Wallick Hotel, convention headquarters, received. 


Negro and white guests on an equal footing. Despite 
erroneous reports circulated in Columbus, no race dis- 


crimination was practiced and Negro delegates receiv- - 


ed the same courteous treatment accorded white dele- 
gates. The convention unanimously adopted a resolu- 
tion directing the committee on arrangements, insofar 
as it is possible, to make similar provisions for future 
conventions, with the request to place convention head- 


phi if possible, in hotels where liquors are not 
sold. 


Prayers for World Order 
The Commission on World Order has prepared a 
pamphlet of “Prayers for World Order,” suitable for 
use by individuals and church groups for public and 
private worship. Each prayer was especially written 
for the Commission by a prominent brotherhood lead- 


, 


er. Among the contributors are Dr. Roger T. Nooe, 


chairman of the Commission, Dr. Clarence E. Lem- 


mon, Dr. Raphael Harwood Miller, Dr. Robert M. Hop- 


kins, Mrs. R. A. Doan, Mrs. Kenneth Bowen, Dy. 
Hampton Adams, Harold Lunger, and others. The 
pamphlet is printed on excellent 


paper and fits easily | 


into the vest pocket or purse. Order this 16-page pub-- 


lication from the Commission, 222 S. Downey Ave., 
Indianapolis 7, Ind., at $2 per one hundred, postpaid. 
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